WESTWARD ‘MOVEMENT OF THE CENTER OF POPULATION, 
AND OF INDUSTRIAL POWER IN NORTH AMERICA. 


Ix the rapidly developing greatness of North America, it is interesting te 
look to the future, and speculate on the most probable points of centraliza- 
tion of its commercial and social power. I leave out the political element, 
because, in the long run, it will not be very potential, and will wait upon 
industrial developments. I also omit Mexico, so poor, and so disconnected 
in her relations to the great body of the continent. 

Including with our nation, as forming an important part of its commer- 
cial community, the Canadas, and contiguous provinces, the center of popu- 
lation, white and black, is a little west of Pittsburg. The movement of 
this.center is north of west, about in the direction of Chicago. ‘The center 
of productive power can not be ascertained with any degree of precision. 
We know it must be a considerable distance east and north of the center of 
population. That center too, is on its grand march westward. Both, in 
their regular progress, will reach Lake Michigan. The center of industrial 
power will touch Lake Erie, and possibly, but not probably, the center of 
population may move so far northward as to reach Lake Erie also. Their 
tendency will be to come together; but a considerable time will be required 
to bring them into near proximity, Will the movement of these centers be 
arrested before they reach Lake Michigan? I think no one expects it to 
stop eastward of that lake; few will claim that it will go far beyond it. Is 
it not, then, as certain as anything in the future can be, that the central 
power of the continent will move to, and become permanent on, the border 
of the great lakes? Around these pure waters will gather the densest 
population, and on their borders will grow up the best towns and cities, 
As the centers of population and wealth approach and pass Cleveland, that 
city should swell to large size. Toledo will be still nearer the lines of their 
movement, and should be more favorably affected by them, as the aggregate 
power of the continent will, by that time, be greatly increased. As these 
lines move westward towards Chicago, the influence of their position will 
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be divided between that city and Toledo, distributing benefits according to 
the degree of proximity. 

If we had no foreign commerce, and all other circumstances were equal, 
the greatest cities would grow up along the line of the central industrial 
power, in its westward progress, each new city becoming greater than its 
predecessor, by the amount of power accumulated on the continent, for 
concentration from point to point of its progress. But as there are points 
from one resting place to another, possessing greatly superior advantages for 
commerce over all others, and near enough the center line of industrial 
power to appropriate the commerce which it offers, to these points we must 
look for our future great cities. To become chief of these, there must be 
united in them the best facilities for transport, by water and by land. It is 
too plain to need proof, that these positions are occupied by Cleveland, 
Toledo and Chicago. 

But we have a foreign commerce beyond the continent of North America, 
by means of the Atlantic Ocean, bearing the proportion, we will allow, of 
one to twenty of the domestic commerce within the continent. This pro- 
portion will seem small to persons who have not directed particular attention 
to the subject. It is, nevertheless, within the truth. The proof of this is 
difficult, only because we can not get the figures that represent the number- 
less exchanges and equivalents among each other, in such a community as 
ours. 

If we suppose ten of the twenty-nine millions of our North American 
eommunity to earn, on an average, $1.25 per day, 312 days in the year, it 
will make an aggregate of nearly four thousand millions of dollars. If we 
divide the yearly profits of industry equally between capital and labor, the 
proportion of labor would be but $1.25 per day, for five millions of the 
twenty-nine millions. The average earnings of the twenty-nine millions, 
men, women and children, to produce two thousand millions yearly, would 
be 22 cents a day, for 312 working days. This is rather under than over 
the true amount; for it would furnish less than $70 each for yearly support, 
without allowing anything for accumulation. 

Of the four thousand millions of yearly production, we can not suppose 
that more than one thousand millions is consumed by the producers, without 
being made the subject of exchange. This will leave three thousand mil- 
lions as the subjects of commerce, internal and external. Of this, all 
must be set down for internal commerce, inasmuch as most of that which 
enters the channel of external commerce, first passes through several hands, 
between the producer and exporter. Foreign commerce represents but one 
transaction. The export is sold, and the import is bought with the means 
the export furnishes. Not so with domestic commerce. Most of the pro- 
ducts which are its subjects, are bought and sold many times between the 
producer and ultimate consumer. Let us state a case: 

I purchase a pair of bcots from a boot dealer in Toledo. He has purchased 
them from a wholesale dealer in New York, who has bought them of the 
manufacturer in Newark. The .nanufacturer has bought the chief material 
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of a leather dealer in New-York, who has made the purchases which fill his 
large establishment from small dealers in hides. These have received their 
supply from butchers. The butchers have bought of the drovers, and the 
drovers of the farmers. If the boots purchased are of French manufacture, 
they have been the subject of one transaction represented in foreign trade, 
to-wit: their purchase in Paris by the American importer; whereas, they 
they are the subject of several transactions in our domestic trade. The 
importer sells them to the jobber in New-York; the jobber sells them to 
the Toledo dealer, who sells them to me. 

It can scarcely admit of a doubt, that the domestic commerce of North 
America bears a proportion as large as twenty to one of its foreign com- 
merce. Has internal commerce a tendency to concentrate in few points, like 
foreign commerce? Is its tendency to concentration less than that of 
foreign commerce? No difference, in this respect, can be perceived. All 
commerce develops that law of its nature, to the extent of its means. 
Foreign commerce concentrates chiefly at those ports where it meets the 
greatest internal commerce. ‘The domestic commerce being the great body, 
draws to it the smaller body of foreign commerce. New York, by her 
canals, her railroads, and her superior position for coastwise navigation, has 
drawn to herself most of our foreign commerce, because she has become the 
most convenient point for the concentration of our domestic trade. It is 
absurd to suppose she can always, or even for half a century, remain the 
best point for the concentration of domestic trade; and, as the foreizn com- 
merce will every year bear a less and less proportion to the domestic 
commerce, it can hardly be doubted that, before the end of one century 
from this time, the great center of commerce of all kinds, for North Amer- 
ica, will be on a lake harbor. Supposing the center of population (now 
west of Pittsburg) shall average a yearly movement westward, for the next 
fifty years, of twenty miles; this would carry it one thousand miles north- 
westward from Pittsburg, and some five hundred or move miles beyond the 
central point of the natural resources of the country. It would pass Cleve- 
land in five years, and Toledo in eleven years, reaching Chicago, or some 
point south of it, in less than twenty-five years. The geographical center of 
industrial power is probably now in north-eastern Pennsylvania, having but 
recently left the city of New York, where it partially now for a time remains. 
This center will move at a somewhat slower rate than the center of popula- 
tion. Supposing its movement to be fifteen miles a year, it will reach 
Cleveland in twenty years, Toledo in twenty-seven years, and Chicago in 
forty-five years. If ten years be the measure of the annual movement 
northwestward of the industrial central point of the continent, Cleveland 
would be reached in thirty years, Toledo in forty, and Chicago in sixty-three 
years, It is well known, that the rate at which the center of population in 
the United States is now moving westward, is over fifteen miles a year, and 
that it is moving with an accelerated speed. It is obvious that the center of 
population, and the center of industrial power, now widely separated, by 
the nature of the country between New York and Cleveland, by the super- 
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iority in productive power of the old Northern and Middle States over the 
Northwest; and still more, by the inferiority of industrial power of the 
plantation States, compared with the region lying north of them, will have 
a constant tendency to approximate, but can never become identical. The 
constant tendency of the center of industrial power will be northward, as 
well as westward. This will be determined by the superiority of natural 
resources of the Northwest over the Southwestern section, by the use of a 
far greater proportion of machine labor, in substitution for muscular labor, 
in the northern region, and also by the superior muscular and mental power 
of the inhabitants of the colder climate. To these might be added the 
immense advantage of a vastly greater accumulated industrial power, in 
every branch of industry, and the tendency of the superabundant capital of 
the Old world to flow into the free States, and the country north of them. 

In the view of the subject which has been taken here, it will be seen that 
the trade of the British provinces north of us has been considered a portion 
of our domestic trade, and that Mexico and California have been left out of 
our calculation, These may be allowed to balance each other. But, together 
or apart, they will not be of sufficient importance to our continental com- 
merce, to vary materially the results of its future for the next fifty years, as 
developed in this paper. 

At their present rates of increase, the United States and the Canadas, fifty 
years from this time, will contain over one hundred and twenty millions of 
people. If we suppose it to be one hundred and five millions, and that 
these shall be distributed so that the Pacific States shall have ten millions, 
and the Atlantic border twenty-five millions, there will be left for the great 
interior plain seventy millions. These seventy millions will have twenty 
times as much commercial intercourse with each other, as with all the world 
beside. It is obvious, then, that there must be built up in their midst the 
great city of the continent; and not only so, but that they will sustain 
several cities greater than those which can be sustained on the ocean border, 

This is the era of great cities. London has nearly trebled in numbers and 
business since the commencement of the current century. The augment- 
ation of her population in that time, has been a million and a half. This 
increase is equal to the whole population of New-York and Philadelphia; 
and yet it is probable that New-York will be as populous as London in 
about fifty years. A liberal but not improbable estimate of the period of 
duplication of the numbers of these great cities would be, for London, 
thirty years, and for New-York fifteen years. At this rate, London will 
have four millions and seven hundred thousand, and New York three mil- 
lions four hundred thousand, at the end of thirty years. At the end of the 
third duplication of New York—that is, in forty-five years, she will have 
become more populous than London, and number nearly seven millions. 
This is beyond belief, but it shows the probability of New York overtaking 
London in about fifty years. 

A similar comparison of New York and the leading interior city—Chicago 
—will show a like result in favor of Chicago. The census returns show the 
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average period of duplication to be fifteen years for New York, and less than 
four years for Chicago. Suppose that of New-York for the future should be 
sixteen years, and that of Chicago eight years, and that New York has now, 
with her suburbs, nine hundred thousand, and Chicago one hundred thou- 
sand people. In three duplications, New York would contain six millions, 
two hundred thousand, and Chicago, in six duplications, occupying the 
same length of time, would have six millions four hundred thousand. It is 
not asserted as probable, that either city will be swelled to such an extraor- 
dinary size in forty-eight years, if ever; but it is more than probable that 
the leading interior city will be greater than New York fifty years from this 
time. 

A few words as to the estimation in which such anticipations are held. 
The general mind is faithless of what goes much beyond its own experience. 
It refuses to receive, or it receives with distrust, conclusions, however 
strongly sustained by facts and fair deductions, which go much beyond its 
ordinary range of thought. It is especially skeptical and intolerant towards 
the avowal of opinions, however well founded, which are sanguine of great 
future changes. It does not comprehend them, and therefore refuses to 
believe; but it sometimes goes further, and, without examination, scornfully 
rejects. To seek for the truth, is the proper object of those who, from the 
past and present, undertake to say what will be in the future, and when the 
truth is found, to express it with as little reference to what will be thought 
of it, as if putting forth the solution of a mathematical problem. 

If it were asked, whose anticipations of what has been done to advance 
civilization, for the past fifty years, have come nearest the truth—those of 
the sanguine and hopeful, or those of the cautious and fearful—must it not 
be answered that no one of the former class had been sanguine and hopeful 
enough to anticipate the full measure of human progress, since the opening 
of the present century? May it not be the most sanguine and hopeful only, 
who, in anticipation, can attain a due estimation of the measure of future 
change and improvement, in the grand march of society and civilization 
westward over our continent?—Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine. 





MEANS OF CULTIVATING A CORRECT LITERARY TASTE. 


Tue following practical suggestions to teachers, for the cultivation of a 
correct literary taste, are taken from an essay read before a Teachers’ Insti- 
tute in Ohio: 

“We are a reading people; and writers are as numerous as forest leaves. 
* * * * After our school days are over, general reading becomes a 
principal source of mental improvement; therefore it is important that we 
should know what to select and how to read. But what is the present state 
of the public mind in this respect? How many adults, intelligent, too, in 
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some sense, who can not name a dozen standard authors, with the time they 
flourished, and the nation to which they belonged. If it be true that our 
literary taste, as well as character, is formed in youth, how can teachers 
best succeed in so moulding the mental habits of pupils, that they may not 
waste precious hours, all through life, in the perusal of worthless books? 
How train them to discern what is valuable and what is not—to know why 
one book should be preferred to another ? 

“To commence, we would assign to a class, in addition to the lesson they 
are to read, an account of some popular standard author—say Longfellow or 
Bryant. Let each pupil prepare a brief biographical sketch, drawing mate- 
rials from any and all available sources. You have no idea, if you never 
tried it, of the number of interesting facts that will thus be accumulated. 
For example, if the lesson be on Bryant, one will tell you where he was 
born and when, and the profession of his immediate ancestors ; another that 
he published a volume of poems at the early age of fourteen; another that 
he practiced law for some time, and afterwards travelled through Europe, 
&c. The statement of these facts will be intensely interesting to the class, 
and they will wish to learn more of him. You might now tell the class to 
read all the articles in their book which were written by Bryant, and request 
each one to select the paragraph he or she thinks the best. Here you will 
test the inclinations of the different minds. 

“At the next recitation have the selected passages read, and ask each 
pupil the reason for his choice. Compare and analyze each sentence, and 
bring out beauties and faults; thus you will begin to form taste. Our mind 
may be different from others, but we have found more delight in conduct- 
ing such exercises than any other within the range of the profession. It is 
a joy to see their minds awake to the appreciation of the beautiful and true. 
Instead of drawling listlessly through the thirty-two stanzas of Gray’s 
Elegy, without acquiring two definite ideas, they will soon learn to drink in 
the exhaustless richness of the verse. Every line will fill the mind with 
vivid pictures. When they read— 


“ Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight,” 


the imagination sees the hills and valleys reposing in the mellow twilight, 
and the pleasure felt is increased by reading— 


“ And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds.” 


“Solemn stillness’”—they can almost feel its magic charm, and hear those 
“ drowsy tinklings.” It were worth a day of toil to read these four lines 
with a full appreciation. 

“Having studied the passages selected from one author, take another, and 
investigate his compositions in the same manner. ‘Then compare the two, 
and note the points of agreement and difference in style. See which excels 
in imagery or in any other respect. Soon the pupil will learn to observe 
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not only the style but the substance of what he reads, and will discover who 
are the writers that think. 

“ After this there will be a definite object in their reading, vain and aim- 
less wanderings from one book to another will be avoided, pure taste will 
have a chance of development, and useful books will be preferred to trash. 
Thus will true scholars be made—thus real authors.” 


SPELLING 


Ovr articles upon the incompetence of Public School teachers, however 
deficient in other respects, had certainly the merit of telling the truth, and, 
we flatter ourselves, of telling it pretty plainly. We are glad to say that 
they have excited attention throughout the country, and we are equally 
sorry to say that they have provoked disclosures of ignorance more pro- 
found and widely spread than we had supposed possible. We have ample 
evidence that this discreditable deficiency is not confined to New-York. 
Even from New-England, the Public Schools of which are popularly consi- 
dered the best in the country, we have received numerous and strong 
complaints, while the letters upon the subject which come to us from the 
West are of the same tenor. Thus a friend in Illinois sends us word that 
in the South and West, during the last twenty years, he has had under his 
direction a great number of teachers, has scrutinized the qualifications of 
hundreds of others, and found hardly one fit for the profession. He has 
pursued a sensible course, and has resolutely insisted that instructors under 
his management should study as well as teach. In doing this, he has dis- 
covered that those of the greatest merit, and who were naturally fitted for 
usefulness in their profession, were the least impatient of suggestion and 
the least sensitive to correction. It is the teacher who is not only ignorant, 
but unwilling to make the exertions necessary to supply his or her deficien- 
cies, who whines the most plaintively or flies into the greatest passion at 
exposure. It is the teacher who is most conscious of deserving rebuke, 
who cries out the most pitifully that he has been slandered. Under such 
painful circumstances, instead of writing bad English to the newspapers, it 
would be a great deal wiser to expend a little money in the purchase of 
Webster’s Spelling Book and Murray’s Grammar, and a little time in the 
study of those venerable volumes. 

As the result of his long experience, our friend in Illinois also declares 
that very few college-bred men can spell decently, or construct English sen- 
tences accurately. This is one of the complaints made by us in the very 
beginning of the controversy, and it is perhaps the very one which has been 
received with the least equanimity. It was considered really intolerable to 
hint that one might write A. B. after his name, might have a little know- 
ledge of Latin and Greek and Mathematics, and yet be absolutely unable te 
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write and spell his own language correctly. And yet it is not difficult te 
account for this deficiency. In too many of our universities those branches 
of learning are most esteemed which have not a living utility but a dead 
respectability. In what college, we should like to know, does the attention 
paid to the study of the English language bear anything like a decent pro- 
portion to that given to the cultivation of the classics, as they are absurdly 
ealled, just as if Milton and Addison were not as classical as Homer and 
Horace? What position does the Professor of Rhetoric occupy in the 
Faculty? How many such Professors are fit for their places? Who does 
not know many such, the merest addle-headed pedants, who year after year 
give out such exciting themes to their classes as ‘‘ Dulce et decorum est pro 
patria mori,” and who annually inform wondering freshmen that the first 
sentence of an essay should be short? The country is searched for able 
Professors of Latin and Greek, but almost anybody is thought fit to be a 
Professor of English. The consequence is, that students who learn to write 
our beautiful language with power and elegance do so after they have left 
the encircling arms of Alma Mater, have been knocked about a little in the 
world, and have discovered the difference between the ornamental and the 
useful.—N. Y. Tribune. 


DOES THE MISSISSIPPI RUN UP HILL? 


Tuat’s the question. Dr. Boynton takes the affirmative, and Horace 
Mann the negative. Who shall decide when doctors disagree? It is a fact 
that the figure of the earth is an oblate spheroid, having its equatorial dis- 
meter more than 26 miles longer than its polar diameter, and consequently 
the equatorial regions are some 13 miles further from the earth’s center than 
the poles are. If the earth were at rest, the water in the tropical regions 
would flow with great rapidity toward the poles, until the equilibrium, as 
far as water is concerned, would be restored. The Mississippi would flow 
from its mouth to its source, the former being over two miles further from 
the center of the earth than the latter. It is therefore evident that the 
water in this river, as it now flows, rises or recedes from the earth’s center 
between two and three miles, in passing from its source to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

“But how can water run up hill?” asks Horace Mann and others. For 
the same reason that water on a grindstone in motion will mount the center 
ridge instead of running off at the sides. The revolution of the earth round 
its axis gives all bodies on its surface, especially water, a tendency to the 
equator; and this tendency is sufficient to counterbalance the rise in the 
surface in the same direction; in fact, the one is the cause of the other. 
Water is therefore free to flow in any direction, which inequalities on the 
surface, thus balanced, may occasion. If the daily rotation of the earth 
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becomes slower, the tendency of bodies to the equator would diminish, and 
the water would flow toward the poles, until another surface equilibrium 
were established. If the rotation become more rapid, the water would rush 
toward the equator, till the equilibrium was restored. These opposite 
forces, the centrifugal and centripetal, will always balanée each other. 

How Mr. Mann could be puzzled about so clear a matter, is singular. 
One would imagine that the mind which could originate the idea of marry- 
ing a man to twenty fine ladies of the modern school without subjecting 
him to a charge of bigamy, would be able to comprehend a very simple 
problem in natural philosophy.— Quincy (J11.) Republican. 





REPORT ON IRREGULARITY. 
RBAD BEFORE THE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION AT WAUKESHA, AUG. 18, 1857. 


“Days of Absence, sad and dreary.” 


IrrEGuLaRrity is the root of school evil. In blackness of consequences, 
eompared with it, desertion in the army is an angel of light. 

Irregularity heaps on a school reproach ; breeds in a school inefficiency ; 
thins it like a pestilence; like a wasting disease, drags it down to a state of 
dullness and indifference to study, which may well be called h—Il. 

Low views in regard to education, or wrong views as to the manner of get- 
ting it, produce most irregularity. The district need to be taught the phi- 
losophy of the subject. A school-day, like a dish, has an intrinsic and a 
relative value. A school-term is just as much of a unit as a set of dishes. 
A scholar can no more lose a day from the one than a purchaser can spare &@ 
dish from the other. In either case, more is lost than the value of a single 
day or of a single dish. 

Wrong views in a district as to the usefulness of regularity must be re- 
moved. The majority of every community, where the schools are of an in- 
ferior order, will say, ‘I don’t see that a day out of school, now and then, 
can doany harm.” Don’t alittle whisky, taken now and then, do any harm? 
The wine of irregularity is as dangerous as the wine of the grape. Teach 
not your children to look upon it when it isred. Irregular schooling injures 
a scholar just as much as irregular milking injures a cow. Twice a day, 
and every day, is the motto in both cases. 

The expedients calculated to break up irregularity are of two kinds: 
those which operate as punishments, and those which operate as rewards. 
The following penal expedients probably deserve a place in the memory of 
the Association : 
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1st. Obliging an irregular scholar to enter a lower class. 

2d. Obliging an irregular scholar to go into a lower department. 

3d. In all cases and in all schools, without any exception, exacting a 
written statement from the parent, showing consent and cause of absence. 

4th. For occasional cases, a gentle application of birch. 

5th. Forfeiture of seat. 

6th. Putting the school in charge of a trusty scholar and going after the 
absent, gives the teacher a chance to speak his mind when he can speak it, 
and to strike a blow when he can strike it, at a time and in a place where it 
ought to be struck. 

7th. Where you do not go yourself, in all cases note vacancies the instant 
school is called, and dispatch scholars to know the reason. 

8th. In all cases and in all schools, oblige scholars to make up and recite 
after school all the lessons which were recited in their absence. Where en- 
forced, inexorably, than this I know of no better penal regulation. 

Now for the expedients which operate as rewards: 

1st. The first day of the term, notify your school that on the last day of 
the term you will have something which will draw out the neighborhood, 
and that then before all you will write on the blackboard the names of those 
who have been neither tardy nor absent. 

2d. If the neighborhood don’t come, have the list published, or nailed up 
in the post-office, or have the clergy read it in church. 

3d. Have taken, in a lovely group, the daguerreotype of those who have 
been neither tardy nor absent; there is no handsomer school-room picture 
than it will form. 

4th. Let all the parents have their babies named after scholars who have 
been neither tardy nor absent. Thus generations to come will know that 
regularity and punctuality excited your admiration and received your rev- 
erence. 

While expedients are merely the bugler’s epaulets and standard of the 
war against irregularity, the munition of rock is the hostility, the settled 
unceasing hostility of the teacher himself. He must hate irregularity with 
vengeful, brick-bat animosity. Causticity cannot be extravagant in the 
premises. Let it have free course and be glorified. 

Be not acid to the pupil and oil to the parent. Don’t rake down one and 
rub down the other. Let both feel the rowel of malignant justice. Every 
case of irregujarity or unpunctuality, save for sickness, is such an indignity 
offered a holy cause, and is calculated to produce such horrible malforma- 
tion of character in the pupil himself, as to awake the tiger in a teacher, and 
utterly preclude all pretty-faced, simpering, pussy-cat twaddle. 

Let but the teacher set his face like a flint, and stand against the evil like 
a beaten anvil to the stroke, and the incubus will vanish like the baseless 
fabric of a vision, nor leave a wreck behind. A teacher can, and a teacher 
ought to educate a community, to regard irregularity just as they do the 
itch. D. J. Houmers, Sheboygan. 
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WISCONSIN INSTITUTE FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 


[We cheerfully give place to the following article, which has been sent to 
us for publication in the Journal.—Ep, JourNna.] 


This Institution, now suspended on account of the annual vacation, will 
be re-opened on the first Monday of October next. 

During the present season the building will be so far completed as to 
afford ample accommodations for more than double the number of pupils 
heretofore in attendance, and all the necessary appliances for comfort and 
instruction will be correspondingly increased, so that its capacity for useful- 
ness in the noble work allotted to it will be greatly enhanced as compared 
with the past. 

The design of the Institute is to furnish all the young blind of both sexes, 
residing in the State, whether native or foreign born, with the means of a 
thorough education, as well as a comfortable and pleasant home during their 
term of instruction. 

The school course comprises all the branches which are necessary to @ 
good English education, together with vocal and instrumental music. In- 
struction is also given in a variety of mechanical employments, by means of 
which many will be enabled to procure a competent support after leaving 
the Institute. Especial attention is likewise given to the formation of cor- 
rect personal habits, so that the plan of education pursued has reference to 
the moral and physical, as well as the intellectual powers. 

In the boarding department of the Institute, everything needful for the 
promotion of the health, comfort and convenience of the inmates is provided, 
and no pains is spared by the officers to make them as happy and contented 
as they could be at their new homes. In case of sickness, they receive 
prompt medical attendance, and are watched over with parental solicitude by 
the superintendent and matron. 

The school session occupies ten months in each year, leaving a vacation 
of two months, which is spent by the pupils at their homes. 

The term of instruction is not limited to any definite number of years, 
but the stay of each pupil is determined by the advancement made, and 
consequent fitness for graduating. 

The rule pertaining to the ages of pupils embraces only those who are not 
under eight or above twenty-one years, but exceptions are sometimes made 
in peculiar cases. 

No person of confirmed immoral character is knowingly received into the 
Institute. 

All the benefits of the Institution, including boarding as well as instruct- 
ion, are furnished to the blind residing in Wisconsin free of any charge, it 
being supported by legislative appropriations as a department of the Com- 
mon School system of the State. The only expense attendant upon a course 
of instruction is for clothing and traveling to and from the Institute. 
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Persons wishing to make application for the admission of pupils, or to 
gain further information concerning the Institute, will address their commu- 
nications to W. H. Cuvurcnman, Superintendent of Wisconsin Institute for 
the Blind, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


N. B.—As the existence and design of this Institution are but little known 
in some sections, papers throughout the State, whether printed in foreign 
languages or English, will confer an incalculable benefit upon the blind of 
their respective neighborhoods, and likewise aid the Institute in its benevo- 
lent work, by giving the above several insertions. 

An appeal is here made to the Philanthropic of all classes to co-operate 
with the Institute, by using their efforts in procuring the attendance of all 
the unfortunate children of the State whose condition it aims to ameliorate, 

SUPERINTENDENT, 





GYMNASIA AT SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Amone other indications that education is beginning to be established on 


a sensible basis, we are happy to learn that the University of Virginia has 
devoted fifteen hundred dollars to the establishment of a Gymnasium for 
the use of the students, while, in the words of an exchange, “ California has 
passed a law to make the scientific development of the human body the 
order of the school hours upon the Pacific,” meaning that all her Common 
Schools are to have the necessary apparatus for physical exercise, with 
teachers of gymnastics. 

Could the entire public only be once awakened to the fact that the young 
study better and learn more when the health is vigorous, and the body 
strengthened by daily exercise, we should unquestionably at once see a 
gymnasium with a teacher connected with every school of any account in 
the country. And yet the opinion of the most experienced and judicious 
physicians and physiologists in the country is decidedly and unhesitatingly 
to this effect. There is not one child in twenty in the country whose 
physical education is in due correspondence to its intellectual training, 
while at more advanced institutes of learning the neglect is truly pitiable. 
Take almost any college, Princeton, New Haven, or Cambridge, and we are 
astonished on examination to find that at the most critical period of life, 
that of youth just preceding manhood, bodily vigor and daily exercise are 
things never hinted at by any of those who have sole charge of the institu- 
tions, all such vulgar matters being entirely subordinate to the superior 
attractions of coefficients and Greek quantities. ‘The young men ought to 
know enough to take care of themselves in so simple a matter,” we have 
been told. Yes, and the young men, by the same rule, might be left to 
teach themselves English History, belles lettres and French ; it being quite 
as intelligible to any of them that all will be very useful in after life. The 
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fact is that the old custom stands in the way, and laziness aids. Health and 
strength require education as much as Greek; they need professors, classes 
and apparatus as much as chemistry or botany ; and we should have a glo- 
rious country if bodily exercise could ever be made generally popular among 
those classes now leading sedentary lives, and who are rapidly filling the 
country with neuralgic, pale-faced, weak-breasted descendants. We com- 
mend the example of the University of Virginia, and of California, in this 
particular, to other States which pride themselves much more on the per- 
fection of their educational systems, and of their superior institutes. Until 
they have caught up in this particular, they certainly cannot boast of doing 
anything for the important branch of all education whatever.— Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. 


For the Journal of Education. 


PEOPLE’S CONVENTION. 


“ Watch the main-spring.” 


Marie Grove, September Ist, 1857. 

Tur appointed hour having arrived, the President called the house to or- 
der, and offered the following remarks upon the design and importance of 
the meeting : 

We have met for a laudible purpose, and under a very appropriate motto. 
There is a little coil of steel attached to the machinery of a watch, which 
acts as a motive power, sets 2l! its wheels in motion and causes its hands to 
point out the minutes and hours as they pass. This coil is the spring of all 
its usefulness, and is called the main-spring. 

There is an institution in our midst so necessary to our welfare, and so 
closely connected with our very existence, that it may well be called the 

It is the life of our most cherished possessions 
and dearest hopes; it is the main-spring to elevate the human race. It holds 
the reins of society ; it bears the standard of religion; it moves the wheel 
of state and carries in its hand the destiny of nations. This institution 
looks to us for its preservation; we to it for ours. It looks to us for its ele- 
vation; we to it for ours. It rises, we rise; it falls, we fall. It now de- 
mands our attention ; we now greatly need its influence. We need not say 
that we refer to the Public School. 

A complaint is often heard of late, that our educational system is imper- 
fect; that our schools under it are in many places almost a failure, and that 
it presents little opportunity for their improvement. 

It becomes us as fathers, as members of society, as citizens of the com- 
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monwealth and as patriots, to examine this subject, and if possible to dis- 
cover the fault and remove it. 

A resolution designed to cover the ground of discussion was then pre- 
sented by Mr. Stone, which at length was rejected. s 

On motion of Mr. Broadhead, it was decided to discuss the general merits 
of the school system, and, if needed, propose and consider amendments. 

Mr. Stone immediately arose and commenced the discussion as follows: 

We are decidedly a fast age and full of change. We adopt a system with 
little thought, and with as little throw it aside. We discover a plan for a 
great revolution; itis quickly adopted, but before we have seen its practical 
workings some other plan is discovered which at least is newer, and that is 
enough. Why! it is the very last and must be adopted. 

We are ready to acknowledge what others claim, that our schools as a 
general thing are not what they should be. But where is the fault? Is it 
in me or in you; in the school-house, teacher or pupil; in the laws or in the 
people? Do not we, the people, stand in our own light? 

The inefficiency of our schools arises from neglect. Our people are not 
inactive, but active in a wrong direction. They beat down on taxes and up 
on corner lots. They look the country through to suit themselves on a 
farm, but generally take the first teacher that offers himself, without refer- 
ence to his qualifications, only consider the price. They visit swamp-lands 
and pine-forests over and over again, but rarely visit schools. Town super- 
intendents, like the rest of mankind, work for pay ; and as they get but little 
from the office, spend as little with the schools as possible. Very few 
teachers can live on their salaries, at least are not satisfied, and either only 
teach when they can find nothing more profitable to do, or spend their eve- 
nings and vacations speculating. I do not wish to screen myself. As town 
superintendent I can speak from experience. I claim to have seen beauty 
in the office and an opportunity of doing much good, and also to have seen 
it much neglected. My voice is, let teachers and school-officers, and es- 
pecially the people wake up and try the system we have, before we experi- 
ment with a new system. 

Several voices called for Mr. Broadhead, who, after the usual prelimina- 
ries, said: 

The gentleman who has just spoke reminds us of a very strong but inex- 
perienced soldier, who was accustomed to fight with a very heavy musket 
loaded with slug-shot, but when he took aim always shut both eyes for fear 
of the flash in the pan, and consequently sometimes did great execution but 
at others shot entirely amiss. Doubtless we are often too fond of change, 
and often look in the wrong direction for fault. Doubtless teachers, school- 
officers and the people should wake to duty. Very likely our town superin- 
tendents neglect their business, and certainly our schools need improvement. 

Truly in all this we see faults but no remedies. We might as well ask 
the winds to blow as ask the people to awake, for neither will obey without 
some motive-power. The people, as a whole, never elevate any profession. 
The farmer is at his plow, the smith at the anvil, the physician with the sick, 
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the lawyer at his desk, and each must labor in his own cause. The farmer 
will not improve the steam-engine, nor the mechanic our codes. If we wait 
for farmers, mechanics, lawyers, lumbermen, speculators, or even the people 
at large to improve our schools, we may wait and continue to wait. The 
profession must take care of itself. The work must begin with school-offi- 
cers and be carried out by teachers, and both school-officers and teachers 
must be completely engrossed in the business. 

At this point we will consider, in order, the various circumstances neces- 
sary to the success of our schools. We need first a healthy climate, a rich 
soil, and a liberal and energetic people. These will secure intelligent pupils, 
good school-houses, and ample salaries. Next we must have a thorough ed- 
ucational system, so thoroughly applied as to secure working officers who 
will provide, throughout the State, opportunities for educating teachers, and 
thereby fill our school-houses with well qualified teachers. These teachers 
will immediately elevate the schools and arouse the people, Thus we see 
that to wake up the people is the last link of the chain, and an effect and not 
acause. And by this we discover that the defect is in our system, and runs 
through all depending upon it. 

Our laws furnish us with a class of officers called town superintendents, 
who may do as much or as little as they please, at a dollar a day. Never 
meeting together, they cannot act in concert or raise a uniform standard of 
qualification. Neither have they power to provide opportunities for training 
teachers. Being almost powerless, they have little ambition; and as with 
the officer so with the teacher, as with the teacher so with the school, and 
as with the school so with the people. If the source is impure the stream 
isimpure. Our remedy, therefore, is to improve the fountain-head ; but 
time forbids us to pursue the subject further at present. 

Several gentlemen followed, showing the utter inefficiency and neglect of 
town superintendents, and the impossibility of generally improving our 
schools under the present system. 

On motion, it was unanimously resolved to continue the discussion of this 
subject, and propose amendments at a future meeting. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned one month. Reporter. 


For the Journal of Education. 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Messrs. Epitors: It must be a source of pleasure to every one interested 
in the progress of Education in this country, to observe the interest that is 
being awakened in this State, as well as in others, on the subject of Teachers’ 
Associations. In the absence of Normal Schools, the advantages of these 
Associations cannot be estimated too highly. The isolation in which teach- 
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ers are placed, especially in the newly formed districts of the West, circum- 
scribes their sphere of action; and their experience, from its being discon- 
nected, is rendered, to a considerable extent, unavailing and consequently 
unproductive. They have no means of becoming acquainted with the pro- 
cesses our best teachers employ, of training the mind and influencing the 
will, so as to secure the largest amount of mental culture and the greatest 
degree of moral suasion. 

The teacher’s necessity, at the present time, is not so much new books nor 
new apparatus, as to know what methods of using those we already possess 
have been found most efficacious and beneficial in the instruction of the 
youth of our country; and this I apprehend can only be effected by a com- 
bination of the experience, and a comparison of the processes employed by 
our most successful teachers. How often does the teacher enter upon the 
important duties of his office without any defined principles of action? 
What value could be attached to the labor of the mechanic, who entered the 
work-shop with no previous knowledge of the uses of the tools to be em- 
ployed? The chemist in his laboratory acts upon known principles, he un- 
derstands the nature of the test he uses and the effects it will produce. The 
physician in his dealings with the body also acts upon fixed principles; he 
knows the nature of the disease, the course his medicine will take, the 
symptoms that will follow, and the results to be expected. But the teacher, 
whose sphere of action is wider and nobler, who has to deal with mind and 
soul, whose business it is to mould the character of the nation, and whose 
influence consequently extends to succeeding generations, is the only person 
who acts with uncertainty and battles with the wind, his mode of operation 
undefined, his plans uncertain, and the results fortuitous and unsatisfactory. 
What need of astonishment, then, that the teacher’s labors are unsuccessful, 
that he loses heart in the work, and either burdens the school with his 
presence or retires from it in disgust? 

Teachers’ Associations, when rightly constituted and conducted, are found 
to be an efficient means of remedying these evils, and elevating the teacher 
to the standard of his profession. But to the effectual accomplishment of 
these desirable objects, certain methods of procedure are essential, namely : 
the reading of essays, containing the essayist’s experience on some subject 
connected with the art of teaching; lectures and discussions on educational 
subjects, methods of instruction, school organization and discipline. But 
the primary and main object of Teachers’ Associations ought to be to give 
the teacher a practical acquaintance with the business of the school-room. 
For this purpose, the meetings of the Association should be held sueces- 
sively in the best regulated schools in the district, while the schools are 
actually at work, thus affording an opportunity of observing the organiza- 
tion, discipline and methods of instruction used; and let model lessons be 
given in different departments of the school, by practical teachers, illustra- 
ting the methods of teaching particular subjects which experience has led 
them to adopt, and time allowed after school is out for critical remarks upon 
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the same, with a view of rendering systems of teaching as perfect as pos- 
sible. This plan of conducting Teachers’ Associations is common in En- 
gland, and of its practical importance I am able to speak from experience. 

J. A. 


Mifflin, Sept. 7th, 1857. 


SUGGESTIONS TO DISTRICT BOARDS. 


Scnoot District Boards are earnestly invited to read the article below, 
taken from the September number of the New York Teacher, and addressed 
to the School Trustees of that State. It is, in every respect, as well suited 
to the wants of our schools in Wisconsin, as in the State of New York. 
Read it therefore, we entreat you, and let not its suggestions go unheeded. 
—Eps. JOURNAL. 


It will soon be time for our winter schools to commence. Every thing, 
therefore, necessary to the perfect condition of your school-buildings and 
school furniture, should be attended to at once. If it is not done soon, it 
will either not be done at all, or what is done will be in part thrown away, 
because of the unseasonableness of the time. Prompt and thorough atten- 
tion to this work should be, with you, a matter of personal interest, and 
even of local pride. Your feeling should be, our school-buildings and 
school-furniture must be models. The success of our school, the happiness 
of our children, and our own good name demand it. With such for your 
feelings, the following suggestions will not be out of place. 

Outhouses.—See that the outhouses are in good repair and thoroughly 
edeaned. Nowhere else in a whole neighbourhood is there likely to be so 
beastly a state of things. Nowhere else, then, is such particular attention 
necessary. Let the doors be fitted with pulleys and weights, so that in bad 
weather they will keep shut of themselves. Fasten a small brush to the 
wall by a long stout string, so that it may be used for brushing snow or dirt 
from the bench. In order to prevent the benches from being fouled, fix 
above them slanting shelves, about two feet wide, two feet above the bench 
in front, slanting down at the back, and firmly nailed. By all means have 
different apartments for the two sexes, with entrances carefully separated 
from each other, and at least that for the girls neatly screened from sight. 

Woodhouse.—See that the woodhouse is in good order, the roof tight, and 
the weather-boarding snug. 

Wood.—Have a good stock of wood laid in for the winter, that it may get 
somewhat seasoned. It is both economical and comfortable to have it well 
seasoned, 

Paths and Platforms.—Let the paths to the outhouses, and a broad walk 
to the school-house door, or a broad space about it, be well graveled, and by 
all means let the gravel be beaten or rolled down hard. See that there ia 

Vou. IL. 8 
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also a good plank platform at the door, provided with not fewer than half a 
dozen good door scrapers, firmly fastened down. Nothing can be more pro- 
motive of the in-door comfort and neatness of the school. 

School-house.—See that the school-house is actually in perfect repair, 
The weather-boarding should be whole and tight; the doors snugly fitted, 
so that they will shut closely, and the window sash should be well glazed 
and made snug, so as not to pour in the wind at every gust. If the floor is 
much worn, the nails should be carefully driven down, and the heads sunk, 
Whitewash the ceiling and the walls also, unless, which is better, you neatly 
paper them. Let the wood-work be well cleaned, and in most cases it 
should be painted again. Provide the windows with neat curtains or shades 
of buff linen. 

Furniture.—The “ Boston School-Furniture ” ought to be found in every 
good school-house. Where, however, the desks and seats are of the com- 
mon kind, see that the leaves and the seats are firmly nailed, and the nail 
heads well sunk. If they have been cut or marked, which is a pretty good 
sign that they are poor things at the best, let them, if practicable, be dressed 
over with the plane; or else let new ones be put in their place. It adds 
greatly, both to neatness and comfort, to have them painted nicely and 
numbered, The blackboard should be repainted—it needs it at least once a 
year—and should also be provided with chalk-boxes or troughs, and rubbers 
made of undressed sheepskin. By all means have a good stove, with the 
pipe wired up stoutly ; both stove and pipe well blacked and polished. See 
that a good place is provided for the over-garments of the pupils, and sup- 
plied with all the necessary fixtures, as shelves, clothes-hooks, and umbrella 
rack. Provide a good fire-shovel and ash-pail, and some safe place in which 
to deposit the ashes. ‘To these be sure to add a couple of good brooms, and 
as many stout snow-shovels. 

Lastly.—Begin, and when you begin, make thorough work of it, remem- 
bering that the crowning point of its thoroughness is, having put everything 
in order, to visit the premises frequently and sce that everything is kept in 
order. 


TEACHERS ATTEND! 


Tue next meeting of the Sheboygan County Teachers’ Association will 
be held at Sheboygan Falls, in the Public School House, on Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday, the 15th, 16th and 17th of October next. 

A general attendance of the old members, of Teachers who have not yet 
- become members, and of all friends of education, is earnestly solicited. 
Assistance is expected from abroad. 


N. G. Farnsworrta, 
D. J. Houmes, 
W. E. Cary, Ex. Com. 
M. Suartuck, 
September 16th, 1857. J. B. Prapr, | 
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Gditorial Department. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES AND TEACHERS. 


Tue present month (October) is a favorable season of the year for holding 
Teachers’ Institutes. During the next ensuing month, most of the schools 
in the country, denominated winter schools, will be commenced. There 
ought to be a Teachers’ Institute held in every organized county in the 
State this fall. So far as we have the means of knowing, Institutes have 
not been held in one fourth of the counties in the State during the past 
twelve months. In the absence of normal schools, to fit teachers for an 
intelligent and profitable exercise of their duties, voluntary associations for 
mutual improvement and instruction, are of the highest importance, and 
should be encouraged and sustained, wherever it is practicable so to do. 
The Snperintendent of Public Instruction of Michigan remarks: ‘‘ Teachers 
Institutes constitute an efficient agency, both in providing well-trained 
teachers for the school-room, and in cultivating an intelligent and active 
public sentiment in favor of education. Wherever they have been properly 
conducted, the people have been awakened to a livelier interest in the edu- 
cation of their children, and a marked improvement in the character of the 
instruction given in our primary and higher schools, has been apparent.” 

A body of teachers assembled together for improvement in the science of 
teaching, and each contributing his personal experience, as to the best 
method of imparting instruction in a given department of study, affords an 
effective means for gaining that kind of knowledge which every teacher 
needs. By no other instrumentality can teachers obtain such an amount of 
practical instruction, at so little cost, as in Institutes rightly managed. In 
every grade of study, from the beginner to the advanced scholar, teaching 
is an art; time and labor may be expended economically or wastefully in 
teaching, as well as in mechanical or agricultural employments. There are 
a dozen different methods used in learning a child the alphabet, all event- 
ually arriving at the same result, but not all equally meritorious. So of 
other branches of study pursued in common schools ; different methods are 
employed by different teachers; some calculated to attract and instruct 
children, and help them to make pleasing progress; others to make studies 
less inviting ; and others still, to render learning absolutely tedious and re- 
pulsive. The knowledge imparted in Teachers’ Institutes, is designed to 
lead to the adoption of such modes of teaching as are :uost successful, and 
the discarding of such as are unprofitable. 

A dozen agricultural implements, each varying in construction, may be 
used to perform a given kind of labor, and each be made to accomplish the 
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work for which it was designed, but the relative value of each for profit- 
able use may be widely different. Farmers act wisely in holding annual 
fairs, at which the various implements of husbandry and labor-saving 
machinery are brought together, and their relative merits for agricultural 
uses compared and tested. So other classes of men engaged in industrial 
and professional pursuits, meet to compare implements, methods and expe- 
riences. And shall teachers, who have to do with the highest interest of 
man, be less pains-taking to gain instruction for an intelligent discharge of 
their duties? A teacher who affects to have no faith in Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes—who talks of them as a useless waste of time, is most likely one of 
those kind of school masters who is highly contented to go through a dull, 
antiquated routine of school exercise from day to day, without seeking for 
improvement, or desiring any. 

It is a fact conceded by ail attentive observers, that the science of teach- 
ing is far behind most others; on most other sciences, a vast amount of 
labor, investigation and skill, have been expended to bring them to perfect- 
ion, while the science of educating the human mind—the most important of 
all—has been left in too many instances, to the practice of inexperienced 
quacks. That there are many admirably qualified teachers, is true; not a 
few have devoted a life-time of vigorous intellect to the science of teaching; 
but whoever looks over the vast field of educational effort, cannot fail to see 
that the great majority, especially in our common schools, who are engaged 
in the business of teaching, have no proper qualification for the employ- 
ment. They follow the occupation only as a temporary resort, and take no 
special pains to furnish themselves with educational books, papers, and 
other means of information pertaining to the office of a teacher. 

That the pecuniary inducements heretofore held out to engage in the 
business of teaching, have not generally been very tempting, is not strange. 
The reason is obvious. If a young man should offer his services to labor at 
some mechanical business requiring the exercise of skill, he could not rea- 
sonably expect liberal wages, provided he had never learned the trade in 
which he proposed to engage. The great mass of those employed in the 
business of teaching in our common schools, were never educated with 
reference to that profession; they have not learned the trade. It is not 
singular, therefore, if a low estimate should be put on the value of their 
services. Happily for our common school interests, a more encouraging 
state of things is being inaugurated; cheap, unqualified teachers, are every 
year less sought for, and qualified ones, at better prices, are enquired after. 
Male teachers, who can afford to keep school for ten dollars a month and 
board, and females for ten shillings a week, have had their palmy days in 
that department of labor, and the sooner they betake themselves to other 
employments for which they are more properly adapted, the less likely will 
they be to escape the mortification of being accounted rejected material. 

The demand for qualified teachers in the West is constantly increasing; 
new fields for well-educated and thoroughly trained teachers are continually 
opening. Young men who desire to choose a profession that will ensure a 
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competence, and allow them to rise to honorable distinction, should not 
hesitate to choose the profession of teaching. Young women too, who are 
willing to qualify themselves thoroughly for the occupation, may be certain 
of better compensation than can be realized in most other employments. 
No other professional calling now offers more encouraging inducements than 
teaching. Teachers’ salaries, especially in the West, have been increased 
full fifty per cent during the past five years, and there is reasonable pros- 
pect that teachers’ wages will range still higher in future years. It may be 
relie! upon with certainty, that teachers’ wages will continue to increase, 
in proportion as they qualify themselves, and make their services valuable 
and desirable. 

The social position of teachers in the community advances as they are 
better educated and better paid. Public opinion not only respects educated 
mind, but estimates a man very much according to the amount of money 
his services will command. The social rank of teachers has not always, in 
past years, been a desirable one; amiable and well educated teachers, have 
doubtless sometimes suffered because so many of the profession were igno- 
ramuses. The numberless anecdotes told in olden times of country school- 
masters, which have contributed to the light reading of newspapers and 
almanacs, have not all been myths. But the profession of teachers in the 
public estimate is now greatly changed; the position of teachers in society 
is no longer a doubtful one ; they are taking rank with the leading minds of 
the country, and are destined to command such an influence as no other 
profession can, if they but rightly estimate their calling, and apply them- 
selves accordingly. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Tue attention of Town Superintendents is invited to the following pre- 
amble and resolution, adopted at the late State Teachers’ Association, held 
at Waukesha : 


“ Whereas, it has become evident to the friends of education in the State, that 
unqualified persons are permitted to act as teachers in many of our public schools, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That this Association does most earnestly entreat the Town Superintend- 
ents in the State to be more thorough in their examinations of candidates, and refuse 
all publi: monies to such districts as employ unqualified teachers.” 

The fall and winter schools will soon commence, and a multitude of teach- 
ers throughout the State will come before the various Town Superintend- 
ents, to be examined as to their qualifications to teach. It is hoped that 
examinations will be more thorough, and that a more rigid discrimination 
between qualified and unqualified teachers will be made than heretofore. 
The complaint in respect to unqualified teachers is not unfounded; it comes 
from every quarter of the State; a higher standard of qualification, is 
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demanded by the united voice of the friends of common schools. Let Town 
Superintendents resolve to grant no certificates to candidates who are not 
possessed of the requisite learning and ability to teach a good school. The 
plea that a teacher of limited literary acquirements will answer for a back- 
ward school, has too often been listened to, and the consequences have 
proved injurious. Poor schools will always remain so with poor teachers, 
Errors contracted in school, under incompetent instructors, are difficult to 
be remedied in after time, even with the aid of good tezchers. 

Nor should the plea that there are not a sufficient number of well quali- 
fied teachers to be had, to supply all the districts, and therefore some indif- 
ferently qualified ones must necessarily be employed, have weight with 
Town Superintendents. Temporary inconvenience to individuals and to 
districts, may sometimes ensue from a rigid discharge of duty by the exam- 
ining officer, in refusing certificates to incompetent applicants to teach, but 
the ultimate result can only be productive of good to the cause of education 
in general. Let the demand for educated and well trained teachers be 
imperative, and let the pecuniary inducement be fairly proportioned to the 
talent required, and there need be no long waiting for a supply. Many a 
worthy teacher, having the necessary literary attainments and adaptations 
to teach, has been driven from the employment by illiterate underbidders, 
Let all unqualified teachers be compelled to retire from the field, and there 
will soon be no lack of talent, refinement and learning, to fill the places 
made vacant. 


TO THE PATRONS OF THE JOURNAL. 


We are happy to announce to the readers of the Journal, that the Edit- 
orial Committee have secured the services of Mr. A. J. Craic, as resident 
editor. Mr. Crarc has the reputation of a successful teacher and a vigorous 
writer. He will give his undivided attention to the interests of the Journal, 
commencing with the November number; under his guidance, we trust the 
educational character of the paper will be improved, and an increased inter- 
est imparted to its columns. During a number of months past, the Journal 
has been conducted under some disadvantages ; the individual to whom the 
editorial department was chiefly committed, is not a resident of Racine, 
where the Journal is published. This being the case, communications for 
the Journal and letters of enquiry, have probably not, in every instance, 
received that prompt attention which correspondents had a right to expect. 

The subscription list, aside from the State subscription, is yet quite too 
small; it is confidently expected the friends of education in the State will 
aid in giving the Journal a more extended circulation. 


Back Nemsers.—We bave received inquiries, whether back numbers of 
the first volume of the Journal can be furnished to such districts as have 
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not a complete file of the volume. We answer, all the numbers of the first 
volume of the Journal, published for the State subscription, are exausted. 
We lave on hand a few numbers for the months of March, April, May, 
January and February, intended for individual subscribers, which we will 
supply, free of expense, to such districts as may need them to complete the 
first volume. We have on hand a large extra edition of the first volume, 
designed for binding, (not stitched and covered,) and can furnish sounD 
yotumes on short notice. 


NOTES ON EDUCATIONAL MATTERS. 


Foxy pu Lac.—We learn that Mr. Gisson, formerly Principal of Public 
School, district No. 1, in the city of Fond du Lac, has been engaged to take 
charge of a school in Joliet, Ill, at which place his salary is raised $400 
higher than was paid him in Fond du Lac. The Commoniealth, published 
at Fond du Lac, has some good common sense remarks, on the policy of 
sustaining competent teachers, which we transfer to the columns of the 
Journal of Education, not because of their particular applicability to Fond 
du Lac, but for the reason that we believe they apply to very many places 
in the State: “It is a false economy that drives vigorous, faithful, talented 
teachers from our institutions of learning, because of the meagerness of 
their salaries. There may be justifiable reasons, independent of the money 
item, why Mr. Gisson leaves. If so, this will not affect the point we wish 
to impress upon the patrons of our schools, that we must have the best 
talent that can be procured for the station of a teacher, and must pay 
enough to keep it. Our children, if they should grow up to appreciate 
the value of a good education, would rebuke us for our false notions of 
economy. Besides this, it has a bad effect in another direction. There are 
some, let it cost what it will, who see and feel the necessity of securing 
every advantage for the education of their children. These are driven 
to take one of two courses. Either send their children away to he 
educated abroad, or they must institute new schools independent of the 
common school. Let them do either, and the bright talented scholars are 
withdrawn from the public school, leaving the poorer scholars, and the dul- 


lards, to fill up the school-house. This, again, operates bad in two ways. 


The poor scholars lose the inspiration of seeking to cope with those above 
them, and a poor teacher is thought good enough to instruct such a school. 
The character of the school would soon be on the lowest grade, and no man 
of talent would take hold of it. Our true policy is to make public schools 
good enough, to make private schools superfluous. It is cheaper in the end.” 


Wavxkesua Unron Scnoor.—Mr. Ira Corny, Jr., succeeds Mr. Grirrita, 
as principal of this school. We hear Mr. Coiny spoken of as a teacher of 
experience and well fitted to sustain the reputation of the Waukesha school. 
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Racinz.—The Board of Education of the city of Racine, have provided for 
a Normal School department, in connection with the Public Schools of the 
eity. The Normal School will hold an annual session of two weeks, prece- 
ding the commencement of the school year; also a session every Saturday 
during the year, except in tiie of vacations. Every teacher employed in 
the Public Schools of the city, is required to attend the sessions of the Nor- 
mal School. John G. McMyny, Principal of the Racine Public School, has 
been appointed by the Board of Education, Principal of the Normal School. 


Tur Report of Rev. J. B. Pravt, of Sheboygan, “ On instruction in 
christian morality in Public Schools,” read before the State Teachers’ 
Association at Waukesha, on the 13th of August last, has been published 
in the Evergreen City Times. It is an ably written paper, and we should 
be glad to publish it in the Journal of Education, did not its length preclude 
the possibility of doing it. 


Tue furniture of the two new school-houses, now about completed in the 
eity of Madison, cost $1,600. 


Mapvison University.—The subjects of study in this University for the 
term, commencing September 16th, 1857, are announced by Chancellor 
Larturopr as follows: Moral Philosophy, Mental Philosophy, Pure and Mixed 
Mathematics, Latin and Greek Classics, German and French Languages. 


Kenosna Pestic Scuoot.—Mr. Grorce Conant, lately a teacher in Ohio, 
is now Principal of the Kenosha Public High School, formerly under the 
eharge of Joun G. McKinpiey. Mr. L. Stone continues to have charge of 
the intermediate department, a position which he has occupied for some 
years to the satisfaction of the public. Mr. V. Burier also continues as 
Principal of the North Ward School in the city, and has an increasing repu- 
tation as a teacher. Most of the assistant teachers have been continued in 
their places by the Board of Education. 


Horicon Union Scuoot.—Mr. A Pickett is the Principal of this school, 
and during the short time it has been organized and in progress, it has risen 
very much into favor with the people of Horicon. A committee of citizens 
appointed for the purpose of visiting and examining the school at the close 
ef the last term, report its progress to be gratifying, and its discipline is 
highly commended. The committee note the pleasing fact, that the desks 
and school furniture of the rooms have not been defaced, or marked by ink 
spots or pencil marks. ‘The Horicon Union School House is a beautiful 
edifice, completed and opened for school purposes last spring. 


A corresponpenT (W. W. P.) at Kingston, Marquette county, writes us 
some matters in respect to schools in that vicinity, mentioning some of the 
embarrassments they have of late been obliged to encounter, He says: 
“The greatest obstacle we have to contend with, is the lack of qualified 
teachers. I am happy to say our town has a good school-house, equal to 
any in the county.” 
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Beroit SurerinteNpENT oF Scnoois.—James W. Stronc, Superintendent 
of Schools for the city of Beloit, has been compelled by ill-health to resign 
that office; and B. E. Hate, editor of the Beloit Herald, has been elected 
in his stead. Mr. Strona has labored zealously for the interests of public 
schools in Beloit, and we regret his being obliged to relinquish the position 
of Superintendent. His successor has the right kind of talent for the post. 


A new school-house has been completed in the village of Whitewater. 
Cost $1,480. 


La Crosse.—A large new Union School-house has been built at La Crosse. 


(F" WE are indebted to J. L. P., one of the most efficient laborers in 
the cause of education in the western part of the State, for a summary 
sketch of the condition and prospects of schools in some of the counties 
bordering on the Mississippi—sometimes called the mining region. 


Cotumpra County Teacuers’ Assocrarion.—The proceedings of this As- 
sociation, held at Lodi, on the 1st of September last, were forwarded to us 
by the Secretary, (W. Merryman,) for publication in the Journal, but are 
unavoidably crowded out of this number. Addresses were delivered during 
the session of the Association by James Jones, of Dekorra; Jonny Dray, of 
Portage City; and Rev. S. Dopar, of Lodi. Mrs. Zouier, of Portage 
City, read before the Association an excellent essay “‘ On Reading.” The 
session is represented as having been an interesting and profitable ene. 


fa=s~ A Communication intended for this number of the Journal, signed 
EK. L. B., Sheboygan, is necessarily deferred until next month.—Also letter 
from J. I., of Dekorra, 2 teacher of forty years’ experience, is deferred. 


Tue receipt of a letter from the Superintendent of the town of Lron is 
acknowledged, containing some practical thoughts, which may receive atten- 
tion hereafter. 


New Lisson.—We learn that arrangements are being made for building 
a new Public School-house at New Lisbon. The estimated cost of the 
building is $2,000. 


Darten.—A beautiful Public School edifice is nearly completed in the 
enterprising villzge of Darien. 

The Board of Education of the city of Racine have been obliged to en- 
large their school accommodations of the city, and for this purpose a large 
building has been obtained for present use. There is a pressing necessity 
for additional school-houses, in addition to those already erected, to meet 
the wants of an increasing population. 


WE are requested to state that Joun If. Rotre has recently changed his 
residence from Cincinnati to Chicago, where he still continues to furnish 
Pelton’s and Mitchell’s Outline Maps. Also Lippincott’s Pronouncing 
Gazetteer of the World, Holbrook’s School Apparatus, Colton’s Maps, &c. 
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For the Journal of Education. 
“WRITE FOR THE JOURNAL.” 


Norrcine an editorial article with the above caption, in the first number of 
the second volume of the Journal, I have just examined the first three 
numbers of the new volume, to see how far the request has met a response. 
To my surprise, I find that it has, in one sense, met no response. ‘There is 
some official and editorial matter; there are reports of educational meetings, 
and of some facts in regard to school matters in different parts of the State. 
All this is well. But not a single original essay makes its appearance from 
any contributor. 

The selected articles, which form about half the matter, so far, of the 
Journal of Education, are good indeed, but have we nothing to offer in 
return? Shall other Educational Journals look in ours in vain for anything 
conceived in the brain of a Wisconsin writer? I do not mean, of course, 
to disparage the value of the facts communicated to the Journal. Deeds of 
the right kind, are better than theories. It is all-important to know what 
is doing, and what needs to be done. But there are teachers and friends of 
education, in all parts of the State, who can not only communicate valuable 
facts, but valuable thoughts and suggestions, 

The first volume was not thus deficient; let the present volume then 
redeem its character, and to this end, let each do his part. 

Sneporcan, Wis. P. 


THOUGHTS ON TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 


To every child the center of the universe is his own home. By home I 
here mean all that range of earth and water, air and sky, and human inter- 
course, Which come within the child’s own frequent and familiar observation. 
This is in fact the place in which he is most interested, and from whose 
objects he must form his first and strongest, his most minute and accurate 
views of the world an? of life. As he seeks to pass, in thought, beyond 
this narrow circle, and :o acquire from books, or from living lips, ideas of 
what lies beyond, the =: oken or printed word conveys no definite conception 
except as it suggests notions that may be compared with those which actual 
observation has alread: furnished. The more numerous and the more ac- 
curate those primary conceptions are, i. e., those conceptions derived directly 
from observation, the more numerous, definite, and accurate will be the ideas 
which he can acquire, by comparison, from descriptions of the world beyond 
his ken. 

It is not sufficient to say that all knowledge ought to begin at home; in 
fact all knowledge must begin at home. What is important to be observed 
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or our purpose is, that the more numerous, and the more full and exact the 
conceptions which we can make home furnish us, the more numerous and 
the better defined are the standards of comparison to which all our subse- 
quent ideas may be referred. 

He who knows most thoroughly whatever there is to be known concerning 
that which is nearest him, is best prepared really to understand, to relish, to 
appreciate, to profit by, what he may be told concerning the remote. 

The roots of all knowledge spring out of the soil of home. The more wide- 
spread and deep-set those roots, the taller and the grander that tree of 
knowledge, which may from thence climb up toward heaven, while it spreads 
forth its arms over the earth. 

Let us apply these ideas to the subject of instruction in Geography.— 
Geography, then, like charity, should begin at home. The true “ Primary 
Geography” each school should make for itself; and it should be that of its 
own vicinage. The first maps drawn by the pupil should be maps of his 
own locality. A map is, after all, little more than a symbol, suggestive of 
the idea of the objects which it represents, but resembling those objects little 
more than a printed word resembles the thing which it designates.* Now if 
the first maps which the pupil draws represent the fields, the streets, the 


, the hills of his native town, how quickly and how 


squares, the brooks 
thoroughly he will learn the true relation between the-map and the objects 
represented thereupon! Consider too, how much more important it is that 
the child should learn to draw from the natural object itself than that he 
should merely learn to copy the engraved map; how much more interesting 
the process; and how much more valuable in training the eye and the mind 
to the observation of the phenomenal world. Consider, farther, how largely 
in the acquisition of a thorough knowledge of local geography, the physical 
as well as mental activity of the pupil may be called into requisition; and 
how early he may be taught to infuse into his physical activities an intellec- 
tual life, and to control and systematize his daily “walks and talks” with 
reference to a definite, intellectual end. 

Let me illustrate my meaning by an example. The following questions 
might be addressed, as some of them were, a short time since, actually ad- 
dressed to a school at Prairie du Chien: 


* Tsay “little more,” for it certainly does somewhat more. The relative position 
and size of different portions of the earth’s surface are exhibited by imitation and not 
merely symbolized. It is one of the points of a good map to accomplish this 


pletely as possible. Yet how many large and elaborate maps do we see, (2s 





Wisconsin, for example) in which cities or villages that actually cover square 
surface, are represented by mere dots or little circles, which, according to the seale of 
magnitude adopted, hardly cover as many acres! And on how many maps of large 
size and larger pretension, and perhaps of real merit, are mountain chains still de- 
lineated in a manner far more suggestive of a Virginia worm fence than of real 
mountains! Worst, in this respect, of all that I have noticed, are Pelton’s Outline 
Maps, from which the school-boy could hardly get any other idea of a mountain chain 
than that of a line of huge sugar loaves, stuck upon the otherwise level surface of the 
earth, and whose summits are totally inaccessible to the foot of man. 
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Precisely what point of the compass does this school-room face? How 
long is it? How wide? How high? How many desks does it contain? 
How far is it from the Mississippi River? From the Wisconsin? From the 
bluffs? How long is this prairie? Its greatest width? Its average width? 
Number of square miles? Of acres? What proportion of it is platted off 
into village lots? What proportion under cultivation? How many dwell- 
ings? Stores? Milis? Churches? School Houses? &e., &e. How long 
is the Wisconsin River? How wide at its mouth? How long the Mis- 
sissippi? How wide at this place? Number and names of its Islands from 
the mouth of the Wisconsin to the north end of this prairie? Their dimen- 
sions severally? Height of the bluffs on the opposite side? How do they 
compare with these higher up? With those lower down? When and by 
whom was Fort Crawford first built? After whom named? State all that 
you know concerning its history? Same in regard to the history of the 
village? Who is the oldest inhabitant now living? The next oldest? &e. 
How many persons of French descent now reside here? English? Scotch? 
Trish? What trees grow in the vicinity? What other plants? What kind 
of stone found in the bluffs? &e. 

I give these simply as specimens of questions which every teacher may 
devise in reference to his own locality. Many of them he will not be able 
himself to answer with precision in the first instance; most of them his pupils 
will be quite unable to answer. A whole term, perhaps a whole year, may be 
required before, by the united efforts of the teacher and pupils, the exact 
answers to the whole series can be obtained. How much of running hither 
and thither—traveling upon a small scale, but with eager curiosity and a de- 
finate object; how much of close and curious observation of shape and size, 
of number and distance, of position and color, of river and island, of prairie 
and bluff, of plant and stone; how much of diligent questioning addressed 
to such persons as may be supposed to possess the coveted knowledge con- 
cerning natural objects, or the works of man, or the history of individuals— 
how much of all these would be required, and how much of bodily as well 
as of mental activity might be evoked in the process, we can readily perceive. 
We can see also, upon slight reflection, with what enlarged means of intelli- 
gence, what multiplied and exact standards for comparison, the pupil thus 
instructed would enter upon the study of more remote portions of the world. 

Of course I do not mean that children should learn everything that can be 
learned, and that it is ever worth while to know, concerning their own 








localities, before acquiring any more general notions of Geography. What 
is meant is that the first ideas in every particular branch of the subject 
should be derived from as wide and accurate a study as practicable, of those 
objects and facts which are or may be subjected to the pupils own observa- 
tion, and in which he feels the nearest and most lively interest. When 
Geography, and History, and Natural Science shall be taught with a more 
constant reference to this principle, we may perhaps reasonably expect that 
they will be pursued with a heartier relish, a fuller understanding, and a 
more genuine and sustained enthusiasm. 0. M. CG. 
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Por the Journal of Education. 


CONDITION AND PROSPECT OF SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTH- 
WESTERN PART OF THE STATE. 


Messrs. Eprrors: Throughout the western part of this State, there exists 
an evil (perhaps necessary, but an evil nevertheless.) I refer to the fact, 
that the Public Schools are taught but four to six months during the year, 
and the remaining time is filled up with Select Schools, taught by the same 
teachers who have had charge of the Public Schools. For this the teachers 
cannot be blamed, nor would I blame others, but would suggest some diffi- 
culties which attend such a course. 

We suppose at the close of the Public Schools, the classes are well ar- 
ranged, and the pupils in them are of nearly equal advancement. The 
Select School commences; its members are the children of such as are able 
to pay their tuition, and are generally the children of the tax payers of the 
district. The school is siceessful; a new term of the Public Schoo! com- 
mences. ‘There must be an entirely new classification, or the more advanced 
are retarded in their course; in either case, much time is lost. A feeling of 
superiority is awakened in the minds of those who have been favored with 
select instruction. This feeling constantly manifests itself, giving trouble to 
teachers, and enrolling, at last, upon opposite sides the parents. The teacher 
fails to give satisfaction, or himself becomes dissatisfied. A good teacher 
soon gives place to a poorer one perhaps, or (if to one equally good) to one 
who in his turn goes through with the same trials, and at last leaves. The 
best teachers knowing the effects of such a course, will not engage, as a 
general thing, ina district where a change from Public to Select School is 
expected of them. They will either be engaged where their services are re- 
quired for the whole time, or they will organize and maintain Select Schools 
for the whole time. But, says one, ‘‘ We have not money enough for a 
school of more than six months;” shall those who are able to pay their 
tuition, be deprived of the advantages of school for the remaining six 
months? By no means. Expend the same amount of money you now ex- 
pend, and you will have all the advantages you now have, and secure to 
others, less favored than yourselves, the same advantages. By so doing, 
you will avoid the ill effects flowing from the half and halfplan. The same 
teachers are usually employed, and it is not to be presumed, that they could 
not be employed for the same wages in the Public School, as they receive in 
the Select. The real expense could be no greater therefore, and there would 
be much gained by steadily pursuing throughout the year, and for year 
after year, the same course of instruction, under the same teacher. These 
thoughts are hastily thrown together, and may be the means of leading those 
interested in this matter, to think upon it, and having thought, to act. 

Throughout Grant County there has been, during the past year, a steady 
advance in educational matters. The Public Schools have demanded, and 
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have had better teachers than heretofore. The people have taxed them- 
selves more liberally than during previous years. Many districts had to 
learn the meaning of the passage, 


“ The liberal soul shall be made fat.” 





Hazet Green has a flourishing Collegiate Institute, under the superin- 
tendance of the Rev. J. Loughran, who is in every respect well fitted for his 
post. 

The Public Schools, were well conducted by Mr. anc Mrs. Burdick, during 
their continuance, but unfortunately they continued but six months. 

Pratrevitte has had better Public Schools during the year past than be- 
fore, but needs better houses. Her heaviest tax payers would gladly make 
them better, but thus far have been out-voted. Good times are coming, it is 
hoped. 

The last annual report of the Platteville Academy shows a good degree of 
punctual attendance upon school exercises. The per centage of punctual at- 
tendance is a fraction over ninety-eight. 

Porost seems to be indulging in an educational snooze. 

LAncasTER is possessed of a somewhat liberal spirit, but would do much 
better to maintain as good a school through the year as she has had for six 
months of the time. 

The County Districts are generally in advance of the villages, in propor- 
tion to their ability. 

Mixerat Pornt.—Iowa City has some very good teachers, but as yet con- 
fines them in very poor places. The seminary building will be partially 
completed and ready for occupancy the presen: fall. 

DovGEvILLE seems resting for a time, thoagh she has one or two live 
teachers yet. 

LaFayette County is doing very little educationally, except in some few 
localities of little extent. 

Gatena, Ill., might do better if she would. She has good teachers, but 
in point-of school edifices for public schools, is far surpassed by Dubuque, 
Towa, which can boast of two houses completed, at a cost of $25,000 each, 
and another nearly completed of like value. 

Our former co-laborer, Mr. Cuitps, has made a very efficient superintend- 
ent, and to him much credit is due for the front rank Dubuque now holds, 
educationally, in the mining region. 


a 


For the Journal of Education. 


BELOIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Epitors oF THE JouRNAL OF EpucaTIon :— 

ALTHOUGH no longer officially connected with the Public Schools of this city, I wil- 
lingly comply with your request to furnish some items of intelligence respecting 
them. At the recent meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, complaint was made 
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that facts, figures, and items of local interest could not be obtained; while opinions 
and theories, which any one can manufacture, are quite abundant, but much less 
desired ; therefore I will trouble you but little with the latter, while giving you, as 
briefly as possible, a few of the former. 

In District No. 1, which embraces al! the territory in the city upon the east side of 
Rock River, the public school is under the charge of Mr. A. S. Barry (recently from 
western New York,) who has five female assistants. The number of pupils in 
attendance at present, in the upper department, is about 60; in the middle, 120; and 
in the primary, 150—total, 330. During the last year, the attendance was about as 
follows,—according to the report of Mr. Buoncert, the recent Principal. 


Whole number in school. Average attendance. 
‘all term, ‘ F C 421 ? : c ‘ 226 
Winter term, . r ; re 343 : F 2 C 2584 
Summer term, ‘ F a 306 . F F 302 


Whole number of different scholars in the year, 533. Average attendance, about 
229. 

With reference to this, Mr. B. says: “ There has been a great gain during the year 
in respect to regularity of attendance, though the indifference which can allow a child 
to be away, or late, for trivial reasons, is yet our greatest hindrance.” * Bad as 
this record is, it is better than previous reports. A large part of the school have tried 
to be prompt and regular, and in the upper and middle departments more than half 
the instances of absence and tardiness are recorded against the names of a certain few.” 

In the school upon the west side of the river, which was without a male teacher 
after the first term, no such accurate record has been kept. Irregularity and tardiness 
were, however, among the greatest hindrances to the teachers’ success. The present 
session commences with Mr. Grorce L. Montague, a graduate of Willliams’ College, 
and recently a teacher in Indiana, as Principal. He has eight female assistants, and 
the pupils now in attendance number about as follows: In the upper department, 60 ; 
in the middle, 150; in the primary, 150—total, 360. Whole number of different 
scholars during the last year was 516. 

According to the census of August 31st, the number of children in the city, over 
four and under twenty years of age, is as follows: 











District No. 1. District No. 2. Total in City. 
Males, r s . ‘ 363 % ‘ 301 i : 664 
Females, . ‘ ‘ F 416 ‘ 327 ‘ ° 743 
779 628 1407 


Of these, 358 were not in the public schools during the year, but many of them 
haye been in the preparatory department of the College, in the Female Seminary, or 
in some of the numerous select schools in the city. The preparatory department and 
the Seminary seem to affect the school on the east side of the river more than the 
other, as is shown by the fact that a smaller number of scholars pursue the higher 
branches, although a larger number has been in attendance. In both schools, classes 
were formed last year in Algebra, Geometry, Philosophy, Physiology and Latin, but 
in No. 2 the classes were larger than in the other, and Chemistry, French and Greek 
were pursued there in addition to the other branches. Unfortunately, the School 
Board in the latter district thought they could not afford instruction in yocal music, 
the practice of which has been a very marked and pleasing feature of the other school. 
So generally are the scholars interested in this, that last term they voluntarily raised 
by subscription money sufficient to secure the use of a melodeon. The results of their — 
practice, under the efficient training of Mr. J. H, Epwarps, already prove that sing- 
ing—to say nothing of ita many other benefits—-is one of the very best means of 
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securing distinctness of articulation and clearness of tone, both of which are so 
necessary to good reading. No money can be expended more advantageously, I 
believe, than that paid to a good music teacher. Cannot the “Journal” do something 
more toward the general introduction of the study of vocal music into our publi¢ 
schools ? 

Both of the lower departments in district No. 1 have been for a long time very 
much crowded, and it seems strange that measures have not already been adopted to 
provide for the constantly increasing number of pupils. The want of another build- 
ing must be appreciated by the district before long, or the street echool will be exten- 
sively patronized, as a necessary alternative. The same departments in the other 
school are also crowded, but I believe alterations are soon to be made in the building, 
which will relieve them somewhat. The city needs, to day, at least two more large 
buildings, besides one for a high school department; but there is no immediate prog- 
pect of having them. 

School was taught during the year, 10 months in district No. 1, and 73 months in 
No. 2. The following were the expenditures for educational purposes : 

Dist No. 1. Dist No. 2. Total. 
$2,272 00 $1,759 50 $4,031 50 

1,346 60 1,752 03 3,098 63 
$3.618 60 $3,511 53 
Teachers’ wages, for the presen’ term, are as follows : 

Dist. No. 1. 


For teachers, ‘ 
Other purposes, 





7,130 13 


Dist. No. 2. 


Principal, ‘ : ‘ $800 per year. $800 per year. 
Ist Aseistant, upper department, 8 per week. & per week. 
2a “ “ “s “ “ 7 per week. 
Ist sid middle ee 10 s 8 4 
2a “ “ “ if 7 “ 
3d “ “ “ a“ “ ¥ “ 
Ist ws primary “ 8 534 7.00 “ 
2d “ “ “ 6 “ 7 “ 
3d cn “ “ 6 “ 


There is not a uniformity of text-books, nor are the schools conducted at all with 
reference to each other. The need of a school-system for the whole city has been felt 
during the last year more than ever before; and I believe that many of those who 
were instrumental in defeating the system proposed last winter, have since “come to a 
better mind.” But there are still so many afraid that there will be some interferance 
with their rights, if they yield anything, that it is yet a question whether they will 
allow the same general laws to apply to both schools, or will permit them both to be 
governed by one Board of Education. I wish that more of the friends of education 
here were laboriously waiting for the right kind of public sentiment upon this subject. 

Yours truly, 


SerremBer 15th, 1857. JAMES W. STRONG. 








Obituary. 


Died at 4 o’elock this morning, Aug. 25th, at the residence of D. H. Wriant, Esq, 
in this city, (Madison,) Miss KATE 8. WRIGHT, aged 24 years, 

Miss Wright was taken sick while at the annual meeting of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, in Waukesha, on the the 13th inst., and had been gradually sinking until 
the time of her death. For the past eighteen months she has been engaged in teach- 
ing in one of the public schools, 

Possessed of a genial and happy disposition, she won the hearts of children, and 
repaid their affection by a warm and cordial sympathy, which was shared by eyery 
member of the school. Her loss here will be deeply felt, but not easily repaired. Her 
example will live now she is dead, and continue long a bright spot on the memories of 
those for whom she has labored and with whom she has been associated. Her best 
friends were those best acquainted with her, and her early death has thrown a veil of 
gloom over a large number of acquaintances, and the very bitterness of grief into the 
family circle, D. Y. K. 







































